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THE ATTITUDE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS BRACKETT, 

Governor of Massachusetts. 



We all unite in the hope that the war of 1812 may ever 
be known, as it is known to-day, as the last war with 
England. While each nation honors and cherishes and 
ever will the memory of the patriots and heroes who have 
shown their loyalty and valor upon the battlefield, neither 
nation desires any new occasion for the display of these 
virtues in the same arena There are opportunities enough 
for rendering patriotic services and exercising heroic 
qualities in the walks of peace. 

In the olden time disputes between persons were settled 
by personal combat. The modern way is to refer to the 
courts. Law has taken the place of force. The Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts declares that every subject of 
the commonwealth ought to find a certain remedy by 
having recourse to the laws for all the injuries or wrongs 
which he may receive in his person, property or character. 
International disputes should be adjusted in like manner. 
Every nation should find a remedy for its grievances, not 
by a resort to arms, but by having recourse to the laws, 
and to an impartial tribunal invested with the authority 
of applying to them questions which may arise. War 
is not in accord with the spirit of modern civilization. 
Arbitration is the watchword of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and of the centuries which are to 
come. It is one of the cheering features of the mission 
upon which our friends come to us, that it was initiated 
by the workingmen of England and that their special 
representatives constitute part of this deputation. The 
appreciation thus evidenced by the working people, of 
the terrible burden which war imposes upon them is a 
proof of their wisdom. They favor arbitration between 
nations, as they favor it between employers and em- 
ployed. 



In Massachusetts they have demanded arbitration for 
the settlement of labor controversies. Massachusetts 
has responded to that appeal, and established a board for 
the people. It is to be hoped that the example of the 
commonwealth in this regard will be followed by other 
States and other nations to the end that labor and capital 
may dwell harmoniously together, each respecting the 
rights of the other and each interested in the welfare of 
the other. The people of Massachusetts having thus 
successfully adopted arbitration for this purpose will 
gladly join in an effort to apply the same principle to the 
controversies of nations, and will therefore heartily co- 
operate with our distinguished guests in the beneficent 
work which brings them to America. — Address in Tremont 
Temple, Nov. 12, 1887. 



EDUCATION OR WAR-SHIPS— WHICH ? 

The Blair Bill, defeated by the votes of leading New 
England and Republican Senators in the United States 
Senate, appropriates in a guarded way to be expended 
by the localities benefited $77,000,000. The naval bill 
introduced by one of them contemplates the expenditure 
also in a term of years of $349,000,000 to construct ships 
to provoke and wage war or to rot in idleness. Senator 
Hawley is credited with the last ourfce that broke the 
bill's back. He showed that appropriations would outrun 
the national income, if the proposed revision of the tariff 
should take place. 

Blair's bill proposes to use a part of the present surplus 
revenue to educate the illiterate, North and South, East 
and West, according to the proportion of ignorance. 
This would extend the freedom and the intelligence of 
the ballot. 



THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

We are not surprised that our venerable friend John 
Hemmenway is made sad by the movement to place flags 
on the public schoolhouses. It is because the flag has 
come to him and to most citizens as well as soldiers to 
signify war. With the rustle of its folds mingle the 
moans and groans of maimed and dying men. Its red- 
ness is the redness of blood shed by the fierce hand of 
brother against brother. Its stars are dimmed by the 
tears through which many a mother and wife must see 
them. In times of peace the flag has been most closely 
associated with warships, arsenals, forts and military 
parades. It has come to be not so much a sign of 
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nationality as an emblem of belligerency. Some who have 
learned to dread patriotism on account of the selfishness 
and hostility which is fostered in its name, object even to 
a national flower. But to us the ideal flag differs from 
this. It is an emblem of nationality. It stands for the 
victories of peace. The settlement, unification, liberty, 
industry and all those "rights of man," which this nation 
secures to its citizens, are reflected in the flag. Though 
its most conspicuous place has been in the past warlike, 
yet the future has better things in store. 

If these States are to keep together, an incalculable 
power for good in the world, the people must have not 
only certain principles and aims, but certain ambitions 
and hopes in common. Of these a visible emblem is 
necessary. Let us see to it that our country's flag with 
every year means not hatred but love ; not bloody strife, 
but peaceful progress ; not aggressive war but self-re- 
spectful Peace. It is "conversion" that we believe in 
and hopefully labor for, not suppression or destruction ; 
the swords converted to plow-shares, spears to pruning 
hooks, the children of the nation led to learn war no 
more, the flag so converted as to signify unity, nationality, 
fraternity, freedom, concord and Peace. 



THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Such is the subject to be discussed in a National Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C, April 1, 2 and 3. An 
invitation has been addressed to "all existing Christian 
Organizations" to send delegates. The American Peace 
Society will probably be represented. If there be any 
Christian organization in this country which believes 
that Christian principles ought to be reflected in Govern- 
ment, it is this same Society. Its grand object is to 
inculcate those principles as they apply to the military 
system, which is essentially a partof "civil" Government. 
The Constitution of the United States recognizes the 
army and navy as essential to the Government. The 
President may declare war. He may call for volun- 
teers. He is ex-officio the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The Congress is authorized to enact necessary 
laws for the conduct of army and navy. It provides 
money by appropriations from the public treasury. The 
war-making power has been repeatedly exercised by the 
Government : first, by the Continental Congress before 
the more perfect Union was formed ; secondly, in the 
second war with Great Britain ; thirdly, in a war with 
Mexico ; and fourthly, in the war for the preservation of 
the Union. In this latter conflict the Government went, 
by the admission of all persons, to the very verge of its 
constitutional powers. That same Government now con- 
fronts the future armed not only with its clearly stated 
constitutional powers, but also with a multitude of pre- 
cedents, which arose in the emergencies of actual war. 

By the general consent of civilized nations a "code" 
written or unwritten has been formed, called the laws of 
war. Certain practices have been in vogue and are held 
to be lawful in war which in times of peace are unlawful. 
For instance, the laws which to some extent guard the 
first day of the week for purposes of rest and worship in 
peace, have no force in war. Some of the greatest efforts 
of the war power have been put forth on the Christian Sab- 
bath. Wearisome marches, laborious fortifyings, des- 
perate and bloody battles have taken place on Sunday with 



apparently no compunction on the part of the Government, 
the people or the military leaders. The law which in time 
of peace exempts private property from seizure without 
legal process, and even the law which makes theft by 
an individual criminal, is disregarded in an enemy's 
country by the soldiers of an entire army with impunity. 
Great armies are great schools of theft. Under the 
names of "raiding," "foraging," and similar terms, 
private property is seized and used by Government. The 
laws which in peace guard personal liberty are inapplica- 
ble to a soldier in time of war. 

An army is undemocratic in its organization and auto- 
cratic in its government. All of liberty that great English- 
men have suffered and died to obtain, their children may 
enjoy in times of peace and as civilians and citizens. But 
militarism is aristocracy and autocracy. Human life, 
which the common law treats as the most precious of 
personal rights, is not only not left unguarded by military 
law,— it is the principal thing purposely and inevitably 
sacrificed. He who wounds is not guilty of assault, nor 
is he who kills a homicide if the man wounded or killed is 
surnamed "enemy" and suffers in his person or loses his 
life when a large number of persons are engaged in 
fighting a battle. 

Laws, then, which in peaoe guard religion, property and 
life are either abolished or superseded by an indefinite 
and adjustable code called "the laws of war." This code 
may be national, administered to govern an army in the 
field, — or it may be international, — a series of provisions 
founded on certain customs and agreements between 
nations, who are or may become "belligerents." 

I need not call attention to the obvious fact that mili- 
tary law is not civil law and that it countenances deeds 
which under the latter are punished as crimes. But 
civil law has its source and derives its sanction bv the 
consent of Christian nations from moral considerations. 
Justice alike for governments and to the governed bv 
whose consent they exist, is the foundation and the measure 
of civil law. 

THE BIBLE THE FOUNTAIN OF LAW. 

But go one step further. Trace back each wise provi- 
sion for human safety and liberty to its fountain and it 
will be found in the Bible. The New Testament contains 
the Christian principles on which civil government is 
founded. If then the nature and purpose of civil gov- 
ernment is vitiated the law of Christianity is invaded. 
Its precepts are disregarded. But military organization 
and war powers are a part of Civil Government. Con- 
trast for a moment these war powers and practices with 
the original charter or constitution of Christianity. 

I suppose the best summary of the latter is found in 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount. I do not hesitate to 
assert, that not one of those characters on which Our 
Lord pronounces a blessing can be found breathing the 
spirit and doing the work of a military ruler or subject. 
The military hero, so far as he is distinctly and essen- 
tially military, becomes subject to a code by which he is 
governed and breathes the spirit of that code and lives a 
life unlike that inculcated as all men's duty in Matthew 
v. 8-11. 

He is not "poor in spirit." He is self assertive, 
proud, bold and aggressive. He is not a mourner. 
War has no time for private griefs and the sorrows of 
the soldier must be suppressed and forgotten in his 



